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- SURVEY SUMMARY 



The survey of 1973-74 graduates of Tennessee public institutions of 
higher education produced certain ihteresting results concerning those 
^aduates: 

1. The majority are first generation college graduates. 

2. Over 70 percent of the respondents worked at least part- 
time while earning their degrees. 

3. Most- completed their degrees within a reasonable length of 
time. 

4. The percentage of graduates unemployed decll nes"1n/ propor- 
tion' to degree level. , 

5. The majority stay in Tennessee to work, although the 
percentage declines somewhat -among higher degree levels: 
associate, 94%; bachelor's^, 74%; master's, 73%; and 
doctorate, 67%. 

6. Most of those continuing their education are»db1ng so in j^-^. 
Tennessee: associate, 91%; bachelor's, 78%. I 

7. Most graduates continuing their studies gave their. degree ~^ 
programs high rating for preparing them for future study. 
More than 96% of all graduates felt they had been well pre- 
pared to continue their education. 

8. Most of those employed are working in their field of prepara- 
tion. The percentage is highest among graduate degree holders 
and lowest among bachelor degree recipients. 

9. Working graduates were generally very satisfied with the 
preparation they received. Only a small percentage (8%, rated 
the preparation as "poor". 

10. Respondents tended to rate educational. and intellectual growth 
highest in importance ss reasons for pursuing a degree. A 
high degree of growth was experienced in these areas, overall. 

11. The greatest growth resulting from college experience came in 
the area of cultural and aesthetic development though few 
graduates perceived that purpose as the original reason for 
choosing to work toward a degree. 




12. Graduates identified practical experiences and faculty ability 
and attitude as the most positive aspects of the college 
experience. 

13. Recommendations from graduates indicate concern about the 

' quality of education. More opportunities for practical exper- 
' iences, more practical -oriented instructors, and more flexible 
curriculum ar^ suggested by the respondents. 
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' MEASURING EFFECTIVENESS FOR HIGHER EDUCATION j . 

"Who Needs College?" Is the question posed on the cover of the April 26, 
1976 issue of Newsweek . The feature article, like a number of recent articles 
in the popular press, is filled with case studies of honor graduates from 
prestigious schools who are either unemployed or underemployed. 

In assessing the value and effectiveness of higher education at both the 
statewide and institutional level, professional educators and the lay public 
alike are tempted to make inferences on the 'basis of isolated and exceptional 
cases. It is easy to question the value and effectiveness of higher education 
after exposure to certain illustrations in the media. While such stories do 
not fairly represent the employment picture for graduates by degree level, 
field of study, or by geographical region, they are sufficient to raise ques- 
tions in the minds of the public. These questions which ^the higher education 
community is ill-equipped to answer concern: the benefit of a college educa- 
tion, what happens to college students when th^y graduate, and how effectively 
colleges are achieving their goals. A credible response to such questions 
requires the support of systematic and comprehensive data. The state agency 
possessing no systematic data base has little foundation from which to deal 

with these concerns. ^ 

For assessing the value and effectiveness of educational efforts, one 
source of data available to colleges and universities is that provided by 
'.graduatP.-i. Subsequent activity and evaluative responses of graduates can 
be Important indicators of the.outcomes of the college experience. The use 
of graduate activity and opinion as measures of educational effectiveness has 
certain limitations, but these.data outweigh no data at all. 



' /©STRACT 

In order, to address concerns and questions about the effectiveness of 
higher education in Tennessee., the Tennessee Higher Education Commission, 
wich the cooperation of the governing boards and inst-i.tutions. conducted a 
survey of 1973-74 graduates of public colleges and universities. A repre- 
sentative sampling of 7.800 graduates from all institutions, programs, and 
degree levels was surveyed. Responses were received from 4.154 graduates, 
better than BZ% of the sampling. The overall purposes of this survey were: 

1. To provide information on career tracks and post-college 
C activity at various degree levels. 

2 to develop, instruments and information systems procedures 
for the acquisition and analysis of such,data on a recurring 
basis. 

Results of .the study focus on these more specific areas: 

1. Characteristics of Graduates. What characteristics mark grad^^ 
•^a les at each degree level reg arding age. sex, ethmc background. 

lime Required f6r degree, wofk patterns While attending school . 
and sources of- financial support? 

2. Pn«;t-Rraduate Activities . What percentage of graduates at 
various degree levels go on to further study and where? Of 
those ewployed. how many are working .i.i their field of pre- 
pa?at"i5n? What percentage, if any. are neither employed nor 

in school? . " • ' 

, 3. Fvaluation.of Edu cational Experience, "hat is the degree of 
•• . expressed satisf action with academic experience? What con- 

?Jlbutions did educational programs make to .career Pjeparat on 
and to further study? What incentives were primary in seeking > 
the degree? What aspects proved most important in personal 
growth? ' . . * 



4. 



Open -Ended Questions . What did graduates consider the most 
positive and worthwhi le experience? What suggestions did^ 
they have for improving 'the quality of the eduationdl exper- 
ience in the degree program just completed? 



-: This report contains answers to the survey questions and a statement of 
Implications for decision.-^making for Tennessee higher education. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF GRADUATE S 

In assessing graduate activity and evaluative response, the first step 
Is a look at characteristics that mark graduates at each degree level. These 
characteristics include ethnic background, sex, age, educational level of . 
parents, student employment, years required for degree, and means of financing 
the college experience. As each of these is discussed, reference is made to 
the survey item from which the information is taken. The complete survey is 
In Appendix A. 

How can graduates be characterized by ethnic background and sex? 
(See Appendix A, item #1). Graduates of Tennessee public institutions of 
higher education are predominantly white and male at all levels (See Table 1), 
but especially at the doctoral level where very few women and almost no blacks 
receive degrees. The Commission master file^^pf graduates shows the following 
representation of black graduates: associate - 9 percent, bachelor's - 8.5 
percent, and master's - 9.5 percent. Data received in this survey resulted 
In a slightly lower percentage. 

. * Table 1 



Distrib 


ution OT tiraauates oy tinnic oauNyiu 
Percentaqes by Racial Grouping 


Percentaqes by Sex 


Degrees 


Black 


White 


Other 


Male 


Female 


Associate 
(N=894) 


6.2 


88.5 


4.3 


56. 


,44. 


Bachelor 
(N-2163) 


5.2 


92.8 


2.0 


54. 


46. 


Master 
(N«658) 


7.1 


85.7 


7.2 


52. 


48. 


Doctorate 
(N=333) 


1.8 


94.9 


3.3 


82. 

1 


18. 



What age groups do graduates represent? (See Appendix A, item #1) 
The majority of graduates are in traditional college age brackets although 
a noticeable number of Individuals received their degrees later in life. 
! Forty percent of the undergraduate degree's were awarded to persons 25 or 
'Older (See Table 2). 

Table 2 

Distribution of Grad uat es by Age 

Percentages by Age 



Degrees 21-24 25-29 30-39 40 and older 



Associate 
(N-914) 


60.0 


15.5 


15.1 


8.5 


Bachelor 
(N=2192) 


59.4 


28.6 


7.5 


5.3 


Master 
(N=683) 


2.6 


48.5 


29.4 


19,4 


Doctorate 
(N=350) 


0.3 


42.6 


36.3 


20.9 



What was the educational attainment level of graduates' parents? (S*ee 
Appendi.'^ A, item #2). The majority of respondents at all levels were first 
generation college graduates. This was especially true at the associate degree 
level (See Table 3). Educational attainment of mothers was quite close to that 
of fathers for each degree level. Males were more It^Ty to be first genera- 
tlon rjllege graduates than females. 
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Table 3 

Distribution of Graduates bv Educational Leve l of Father 

~~" ~" Percentage by Educational Level 

Graduated From * Attended Did Not Attend 
Degree College College - College 

Associate 13 
(N=644) 

Bachelor 26 
{N»1665) 

Master 22 
(N=678) 

Doctorate 30 

. (N=3'48) 



What were the work patterns of graduat pg while pursuing the degree? (See 
Appendix A, item #5). About 70 percent of the graduates at the associate, ;* 
bachelor's, and doctoral level workad while earning their degrees. At the 
masters level, over 80 percent of the graduates worked while attending school 
(See Table 4). Males were more likely io work while eaviiing their degrees 
than females, especially at the associate and bachelor's levels. 



Table 4 

Distribution of Graduates by '»tork 



P ercentages by Extent of Work 



Degree 


No Work 


1-20 Hours 


Over 20 hours 


Associate 
(N=905) 


30.6 


^ 37.7 


31.7 


Bachelor 
(N=2163) 


30.7 


28.6 


40.7 


Master 
(N=676) 


18.6 


58.5 


22.9 


Doctorate 
(N=350) 


'28.3 


35.7 


36.0 



18 
23 
19 

20 



69 
51 
59 
50 
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^v^»Au^fo^ romnlPtin q their degree prog rams on schedule? (See Appendix 
aV iteni #4). At the associate level. 57 percent of the graduates completed 
their degrees in two years or less with over 90 percent completing the degree 
within four years. Over 80 percent of the bachelor's graduates finished with- 
in a four-to-five year period. At the master's level, about 52 percent com- 
pleted their work in two years or less with better than 83 percent finishing 
within a two-to-four year period. About 75 percent of the doctoral graduates 
received their degrees within a twp.-to-four year period. Graduates at all 
levels are completing their degrees within a reasonable length of time, espe- 
cially considering the large numb^v of graduates working while attending 
college. 

What caused graduates to be interrupted in their attendance? (See 
Appendix A. item #6). Insufficient financial support was the primary cause 
of a break in attendance. Financial reasons accounted for about 80 percent 
of the responses at the associate level, 61 percent of the responses at the 
bachelor's level. 72 percent at the master's level, and 84 percent of the 
responses at the doctoral level. 

How did graduates finance their education? (See Appendix A. item #7). 
Undergraduates depended greatly on family support; graduate students were more 
self supporting (See Table 5). 



Table 5 

Distribution of Major Sources of Financial Support* 
Percentages by Source Identified 
Parent/Relative Government 



©ther** 



Associate 
(N«U77) 


29.4 


' 24.8 


15.0 


^1.8 


Bachelor 
(N=2985) 


37.6 


24.5 


11.3 


26„.4 


Master 
0J=828) 


17.1 


45. 6 


12.6; 


23.7 


Doctorate 


24.2 


30.9 


14.8 


30.1 



* Some graduates indicated more than one source i 
** Includes loans, scholarships, grants, and unspecific sources of 
assistance. \ . 

POST-GRADUATION ACTIVITY 

The salient question for this survey concerns what graduates are doing 
and where. Other questions need answers: How nany graduates, are working in 
their fields of pr eparation, and how many are working out of their fields, and 
why? How satisfie<I are graduates with the preparation they received for their 
work? - 

What are graduates doing? (See Aj/pendix A, item #16 and #17). The. major- 
ity of graduates surveyed are employed full-time (See Table 6). However, at 
the associate level about 25 percent of the graduates wno are employed are 
going to school simultaneously. 




Table 6 
Post-Graduation Activity 



Degree 



Percentage of Activity Reported 
Employed Studying " Unemployed 



Associate 
(N-718) 

Bachelor 
(N»2011) 

Master 
(N*656) 

Doctorate 
(N=339) 



69.0 
85.0 
91.0 
98.2 



21.4 
8s0 
4.0 
1.8 



9.6 

7.0^ 
5.0: 
0.0 
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Where are graduates working? (See Appendix^A, item #19). The working 
Ipcatioh'of respondents indicates the greater mobility of doctoral graduates 
(See Table 7). 



Table 7 





Location of Working Graduates 






Degree 


Percentage Reporting Location 

Elsewhere in 
Same Community Tennessee Out-of-state 




Associate 
(N-538) 


57 


37 


6 




Bachelor 
(N=1747) 


40 


34 


26 




Master 
(N=584) 


42 


31 


27 




Doctorate 
(N=300) 


33 


34 


33 
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' WHefi'ir^ graduates continuing their education? (See Appendix A, Item 
il3j.. fhe^^^^ associate and bachelor's degree recipients continuing 

thjgji education are doing so in Tennessee public institutions (See Table 8). 







Table 8 








Location of Graduates Continuing Education 








Percentaqe Reporti ng Locati on ' 




^ - \ 

Degree 


Same 
Tennessee 
Public 
Institution 


. Another 
Tennessee 
Public 
Institution _ 


Private 
tennessee 
Ihsti'tution 


Out-of- 
state 
Institution 


Associate 
~|N»845) 


12 


66 


13: 


9 . 










Bachelor 
-(N»1429) 


51 


22 


4- 


23 



' What are graduates earning? (See Appendix A, Item #22). Differences in 
gro'js earnings are reported in Table 9. - . . 

Table 9 - " 





Percentaqe Reporting Gross Earnings 


Degree 


$7,499 or less 


$7,500 -$9,999 


Over $10,000 


Associate 
(N=510) 


50.6 


38.0 


11.4 


Bachelor 
(N=1715) 


40.5 


39.7 


19.8 


Master 
{N=572) 


41.6 


31.3 


27.1 


Doctorate 
(N=301) 


- - 15.6 


20.9 


63.5 
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. Are graduates employed in th *^^*' fields of preparation? (See Appendix A, 
Item #23). The majority of graduates are working within their fields (See 
Table 10). Only 17 percent of bachelor's graduates hold the same position 
they held as students. Among associate, master's, and doctoral graduates, 
between one third and one fourth work in the same jobs they had while pursuing 
a degree (See Appendix A, item #22). 

Table 10 





pmninvmpnt In Field of Preparation 






Percentage 


Percentage Working Outside of Field 


Degree 


Working 
In 

Field 


Unable to Find 
Work in Field 


Other Reasons 


Associate 
(N=426) 


71 


14 


15 


Bacheljor 
(N=1499) 


64 


17 


19 


Master 
(N=468) 


80 


9 


11' 


Doctorate 
(N=233) 


90 


4 


6 



How satisfied are gra Hnates with pre paration f or work and for further 
study? (See Appendix A. items #15 and #21). The majority of graduates 
considered their educational experience as good preparation for both work and 
study (See- Table 11). The results show that those who continue to study 
express greater satisfaction with educational preparation than do those who 
work. 
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Degree 
Associate 

Bachelor 

Master 

Doctorate 



Table 11 

Graduate Evaluation of Educational Preparation - 

Percentage of Evaluatioa Ratings 



Current 
Activity 


Good-Excellent 


Average 


Poor 


Work (N=517] 


75 


17 


8 


Study(N=489j 


80 


-187 


2 


Work (N*i74C 


I) 61 


28"^— 


- 11 


Study(N=814) 72 


24 


4 


Work (N=576] 


1 78 


18 


4 


Study(N=166l 


1 85 


14 


1 


Work (N=301) 84 


13 


3 


Study(N=51) 


80 


18 
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EVALUATION OF EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCE 

Evaluation of educational experience has two important aspects: (1) 
sat-Jifactidu with major area of study and with overall degree program, and 
(2) personal purpose and personal progress. 

Evalt^ ation of Major and Overall Degree Program. (See -Appendix A, item 
#8). How satisfied are graduates with their major area of studyr^ How-do 
they evaluate their overall degree program? Graduates at all degree levels 
are satisfied with their education (See Table 12). 



Table 12 

Graduate Satisfaction with Major and With Degree Program 

Major Area Percentage Degree Program Percentage 
Degree Satisfaction Dissatisfaction Satisfaction Dissatisfacti on 

Associate 96 4 94 6 

- =(N?886) * ' 

" toeror- 91 ^ 9 89 - . jj. 

(N=2131) 

Master 97 3 : 95 ,5 

(N»660) 

Doctorate 96 \ 4 ' 94- 6 

(N-319) 



An obvious question associated with these responses Is how expressed 
satisfaction varies with certain academic .variables. When we ask graduates 
to express satisfaction with their college experience, is such an expression 
related to field of study, race, academic performance, or age? If we are 
to use graduate feedback as an indicator of institutional performance, know- 
ledge of such relationships will be important. 

A statistical analysis using responses from bachelor degree recipients 
failed to confirm any relation between expressed satisfaction and age, hours 
worked per week, GPA, level of parental financial support, race, or field of 
study." However, some variance of satisfaction did appear In levels of ex- 
tensive extracurricular involvement. 

The implication of this analysis is that graduate satisfaction can be 
used as an indicator of institutional performance without concern for 

description of this analysis can be found in Correlates of Student 
Satisfaction: A Statewide Perspective , a paper presented at the 1976 AIR 
Forum by E. Grady Bogue, G. Clifford Gillespie, and William E. Troutt. 



ySnlahcie due to certain socio-economic or academic variables. Perhaps our 

' - -J ■-. ^ 

flridlngs will prbuiote the use of graduate, feedback as an important indicator 
1n>4sseM^^ 

°^ gducational Purpose and Personal Growth .. What importance 
/^%graduates place pn various reasons for pursuing a degree? How well, do 
graduates feel their college experience has helped them jn achieving these 
goals? ' . ^ ' . . 
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'-Graduates were asked to indicate their personal perception of the impoKr 
tance of seven possible reasons for pursuing a degree (See A|pen^^^ 
110). The reasons receiving the highest ratings by graduates^^^^ 
growth, i.e., "Understanding of a particular field of knpwl^ge and^ p^^^ 
tlbn for further information," and vocational and professibnal growth, i*^ 
"Preparation for employment in a particular vocational or professional area" 
(See Table 14). . _ 

Perception of college purpose does vary with certain academic and socIot 
economic variables. A statistical test of bachelor degree responses in posi- 
tive relationships between: 

1. Grade-point average and ap emphasis on educational and 
intellectual purposes. 

2. Out-of-class activity and the importance of social apH personal 
goals. 

3. Major area and emphasis on vocational goals. 

4. Entering another degree program and the importance of educa- 
tional goals. 

As might have been expected, students with high grades an4 those continuing 
their studies emphasize the educational and intellectual aspect of college; so- 
cially active students emphasize the soda! side of college; and students study- 
ing for a profession emphasize the professional preparation of a degree program. 



u i9 





Tdble 14 

Evaluation of Educational Purpose and Perceived Grovrth 



Peixentaqe Rating High on Purpose Imwftanceiand^^^^ %1 



A^thetic ■- ■ -^^^ 

Intellectual Social Cul^aJ: ^d glgg^l^p l^ 



Growy* 



31.4 



74.2 



42.4 



Mr7 



29.7 



73.2 



19.5 



85.'3 



63;2 



82.9^ 



S5.7. 



sen 



73:2: 



89.0 



83.1 



82i5 



77.7 



67.0 



76.2 



68i9 



88.5. 



61.3 



91;6 



59;4 



72.1 



72.7 



24.1 



63.2 



25.9 ■ 



58.9 



26.7 



35.1 



":2i..,y. 



27.2 



29.9 
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:^M^U^.p^so Indicated how they had progressed or grown In the sever| 
.ff^^t^Mseditp defiU^^ College contribution to edu- 

^P||r^K:Was rated highly at all levels. Among associates, master^^ 
i^^^i^m^ii^ the predominant positive rating was ^iven to^sthetlc^ 
aili$y^rgwth. 1.^. -Av^reness and appreciation of the Bteprture^ i^. 
Zisi^»ama of your own culture and others.^ This :Was-not^^ 
il^Slad indicated as a primanr purpose for attending^ fibpe^^c^P^ 
l^dldegree level progress in educational. intel^^ctualV and f catlc^ 
growth was reported stronger than in other areas. 

Graduates' perception of growth resulting; f*^«Hhi.^l^|^^en^ 
M^ary^th two variables out-of-cl ass activity an(%|^^ 
A statistical test of bachelor graduate response^ sh^i«l.^^^ 
ment most highly correlated with perception of special ^l^jll^^lo^ 
i.e.. "development of a particulc^r skill in music, arty athletics vetc;* 
Grade-point average had its nK,st positive correlation.«Ufr;pe|^e1ved.^uca^^ 
tlonal and Intellectual growth and a negatftve correlation wltK tHe areas of— 
social, personal, and special skin growth. , ^ 

Graduates indicated that they place more importance on the educational 
and vocational aspects of college-going than on other reasons for college 
attendance. Graduates felt they had grown in these areas but not necessarily 
as much as in other areas. Responses indicated overall that the greatest 
progress attained while pursuing a degree came in educational, aesthetic, and 
cultural, vocational and professional, and intellectual areas. 

nPFN-ENDED" RESPONSES 

The survey offered graduates an opportunity to furnish specific feedback 
on their college experience by responding to two open-ended questions (See 



-34^ 



^^^^ 



3il 



15 



21 



Appendix A, item #28). Open-ended responses brought to life with color and 
emotion many of the findings of the survey. 

Graduates were first asked, "What was the most positive and worthwhile 
experience for you in the degree you just completed?" Responses to this 
question convey more feeling than a checked response and a percentage distri- 
bution . Comments such as " the sheer joy of -bei ng -educated , " "professors that - 
cared," and "finding n\y purpose, for being" articulate the satisfaction of 
graduates with their education. A disenchanted graduate's response that he 
"would have learned more at a 'home for the aged" graphically displays an over- 
all sense of frustration and dissatisfaction. ' „ • 

Open-ended responses were frequently comments about "real-world" experi- 
ences, e.g., student teaching, internships, and work-study. Among bachelor's* 
graduates and among other degree levels as well, opportunities for experience _ 
were valued. For example, one education graduate commented, Sbooks cannot 
begin to teach what actual work with children can." Also reported among posi- 
tive experiences were the ability and attitude of faculty, e.g., "the p»4)fs 
I had were just great; you wouldn't find a better faculty anywhere," and the 4 
opportunity for personal contact, e.g., "the chance to meet some of the 
greatest people in the world." 

Graduates seaned especially anxious to respond to the second question: 
"What one suggestion would you have for improving the quality of the educa- 
tional experience for students enrolled in the degree program you just com- 
pleted?" A great number of responses centered on a concern, for practical, 
"real-world" experiences. Graduates suggested "more and earlier field 
experiences" and "more practical instruction, less theory and philosophy.*' 
One graduate suggested that they "eliminate liberal arts majors unless they 
will prepare a student for a specified profession." 
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Concern for practical experience of faculty members was also prevalent. 
One- graduate suggested that we "dump all the professors who have not worked 
outside the academic world." A number of graduates suggested that we "keep 
Ta 'closer eye' on the quality of instructors" and "get rid of deadwood (some : 
tenured faculty)." 

^^^ -^AiJUmber of suggestions concerned program flexibility. Gommefits made by 
greduates included: "Too many unnecessary courses kill the desire to learn," 
•fRequlred courses were a waste of time," and "What are we supposed to be 
concerned about ... an educated person or an obstacle course?" 

In sumnary, graduates were most pleased with opportunities for "real-world 
experiences,, personal contact, and the ability and attitude of faculty. Grad- 
.uates suggested the quality of education could be best improved by providing 
more opportunities for practical experiences, more practical instruction, more 
practical -oriented instructors, and a more flexible curriculum. 

CONCUUSIONS, IMPLICATIONS. AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

This survey has a number of policy implications for higher education 
. decision-making in Tennessee. Survey data speak boldly to the following areas 
of concern. 

Retention. Survey findings show minorities underrepresented at all 
degree level Sr but does not indicate the extent of minority retention. The 
survey was not designed to c- "«^ct information on those not completing a 
degree. Many individuals enroll in college with no intention of graduating 
and many of them may be minority students. Retention studies underway at the 
Conmission support the tentative conclusion, though, that minority students 
-^ are not as successful as non-minority students in progressing toward a degree. 
Survey findings could be interpreted to reflect this conclusion. 

o 23 
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Longitudinal research is now underway addressing the question 
of minority retention. 

Age of Clientele. Forty percent of the undergraduate degrees were award- 
ed to individuals 25 or- older. This data coincides with current literature 
on-changing-patterns of college attendance. 



Planning for the future of Tennessee higher education should 
include a broader concept of the age of clientele served. 

' ■ ■ " ■ ' I 

Student Work Patterns. At least 7Q percent of all Tennessee public coH 
lege graduates work, with about half of tham averaging over 20 hours a week. 



Colleges and universities need continually to be aware of 
student work patterns when developing class schedules and 
student personnel services. 

Student Financial Support . The primary source of financial support for 
undergraduates was parents or relatives. A greater number of master's degree 
students were supported by their employment. As inflation continues to 
shrink the earning power of many Tennessee families, parent support will be- 
come increasingly more difficult. Financial reasons were the major causa of 
students having a break or more than one term in their degree programs. 



This situation dictates that more attention be given to 
rising tuition costs. 

Extra-Currlcular Activities . Graduate satisfaction with college experi- 
ences and graduate growth in a number of areas were both highly correlated 
with participation in extra-curricular activities. This does not imply a 
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causal relationship between out-of -class activity and satisfaction and growth, 
but it does suggest that these activities are an important part of the college 
e}(pen1ence. 



Graduates who had participated heavily in extra-curricular 
act1yiti5Sj:ended_to^be very satisfied with their degree pro- 
grai^ and felt they had grown a great deal in a vaHsty of 
areas. 



Curriculum, Graduates were generally satisfied with their majors, their 
overall degree programs, and their preparation for work or additicinar school-. 
Ing; They did. however, offer some excellent suggestions on hw fennessee 
higher education might be Improved. Suggestions focused pn impi^vanents in 
curricula, "Give us more 'real-life' experiences." they said, "and make the 
curriculum more flexible." Graduates felt they needed more practical orienta- 
tion in their courses and more opportunities to experience what the "real . * 
world" was like. Internships, student teaching, and cooperative education 
were highlights of the collegiate experience for many students. 



Institutions might consider providing more opportunities for 
field experiences and more options in developing degree pro- 
grams. 



Employment, Reports in the popular press notwithstanding, the employment 
rate of graduates Increases with higher level degrees. 



Graduate degree holders are employed and the overwhelming 
majority are working in their field of preparation. 



location. As a provider of manpower for the state, there is evidence 
Tennessee higher education is performing well. Even at the doctoral level. 
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^fere gi'aduates are most mobile, two- thirds of the graduates are employed in 
fenness^e* The economic return to the state of these graduates would seem 
to be substantial. Future, research may want to address this question.. 



TenhessiBe graduates, are finding employment opportunities in 
their field of preparation in state, often in the Qbrmunl ty 
'Ihere they aftended schooT. - — * — 



Value of a College Education. This study shows that graduates found eco- 
ndinlc value in possessing college degrees, particularly advanced degrees. 
Ini^iaTly, the most Important motivating forces for the college experien^^ 
jlerfi^Hucational or vocational, but graduates concluded that their greatest 
growth was in other areas. ' 



Most graduates found the great contribution of college Was 
in their growth in cultural areas ~ their aWJlreness an^ 
appreciation of the literature, music, art, and drama of 
their own and other cultures. 



The response of these graduates enphasizes that the collegiate experi- 
ence contributes not only to economic educational vitality but to personal 
enrichment as well. Tennessee public colleges and universities need not be 
troubled about this being their primary impact on students. In fact, it 
ought to be proclaimed boldly that this is a significant part of what higher 
education is about and where an Important impact is being made on the lives 
of Tennessee citizens. 
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OF 



tENNESSEE COfiMUNIiy COLLEGES AWP UNH/ERSITIES 



^^^^ 



p POOP p 





STATE OF TENWESSEE 
SURVE/ OF RECENT GMHiKnS 

70 THE GRAPt/ATES OF TEAWESSEE COMMUNITY COtlEGES AWP mmSmtS 

As i recent graduate of one of this state*s canwunity colleges or universities, you are In good 
ftosltlbn to help us assess the Impact and value of the college experience. 

This letter covers a questlonnain designed to obtain your perceptions on the value of your 
coll^i- expSr^^^^^^^ as It contributed to your personal and S'j^^tJ^^^ 
further education or employment. At a time when evaluation of program priorities is a cruiC4i tasK 
fwlngtbbth goverwBent and college officials, your response is important. 

" YouMrnote that the questionnaire requires, for the mqst pavt, that you chwk t^ 
option for each question. And the final question provides for a more flexible and specific response 
If you'deslre. The questionnaire can be completed in 10 to 15 minutes. 



We^ave Included your social security number so that we can*check our mailing list l^'U^^' 
fully uMeve 5 high rate of response for this important ej^^'^^. He are survjyi^^^^^ 
tlve saavle of recent graduates; you can appreciate, therefore, the importance of your ^jponse. 
Your naiS and Identity will In no way be reflected in any reports or use of the data. Your complete 
anonymity Is assured. 

Please take this time to heH ;iarn from your experience so that we can make Tennessee 
colleges and universities even more i^^fectlve In their service to students. 





^ fl. Nicks, Chancellor 
State 6oant of Regents 



Cg. Hayne Browh, Executive Director 
Higher Education Commission 



r 



Edward 4. Boilrg^' President 
University of Tennessee 
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umucnott: ix) n»t ircm tcouiK only a cmcck wiut. chcck m cnter 
iKQucsno mkm ucm qucstkm that Amus. 

U) Arm amttm qicnioNNAiK. sta^ m tape itm 
m fua IN mil. postasc is nemio. 
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2. PAROIT «U«tAN HlflHm CmTIOML lim 









□ 


□ 


Uu tkM Mfk MllOOl 


□ 


□ 




a 


□ 


S«w^ct1l*K tr teclntcti 


□ 


□ 


CMMHttr ctlttH r*<Mtt 


□ 


□ 


Saittr ettlH* rtMU 


□ 


□ 


Smt frMkMM tr K<f*«laMt 
Kork 


□ 


P 


RmM auMr'i dtjr** 


□ 


□ 


RK*l«t< iKtonl <<|rn or prtfMttsMl 
(N.O.. or J.O.) 


□ 


D 


UMUHM 



y FROM TtC^COOC LIST M FACC 7 lOPtTlPT YOUK 
rAaonSYGUAKOllNS' USUAL JM OCCUfATION ANO 
ENTOI TX TWO OlUT COOC tmtn IN THE SFAaS 
nOVIOCO NCK. - ir IKTHta/ptCtASM. tNTCN 

. J I i HitNtf r ' I " I fAttttr 

4. TINI TO Cimcn KfilCC YOU lAMiCO IN t»73»T4 
(TOTAL UmO TIfC rNON FIRST COUNSC MONK 
UNTIL mUATlON). 

tyun tr Itu 

□ 4 • $ yttrt ^ 

□ f-Wy«wt 

I. iNDicm mm Mns^i^^ 
NrmtNS coLiuc r ii this ouNa 

□ 1 • » 

□ « ' » 

□ « •» 

□ » - 40 

□ UK! tNM 40 
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I. If YOU HAD A WiAl IN AHEMWia OF 
BONE THWDItf TEAH . OCCK RL 50N(S) 

fSTthis sum. — 

Q Hid no bTMk 10(i9tr tMfl oiw tttn 

□ iMyfflcltfit riflMcUl support 

Cj FlKod M KAdfRic praUtSon/MipcnslOfi 

□ Ulltd to anUiry or public strvlct 

□ OtclM I did not Mnt to contlmit 
Q FtrtotMl or fMlly re«»m» 

□ SIcMtss. Injury. hMlth rttsont 
(yourtolf or fially) 

7. CHECK THE IWONTANCE OF EACH OF THE FOLLOWING 
IN FIMMCIN6 TYC DEGAEC YOU EAMteO IN 1973-74. 

Hijor rflner Not « 
Support Support Support 



o 


□ 


□ 


Support frea pirtnti 
or rtUtlvos 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Support fro* sprust 


□ 


□ 


□ 


EiJploywtnt or ptrsonal 
Uvlngt ( Including work Uudy) 


□ 


□ 


n 


NOCA/NOSL Irm, bink 
1o«fl» or otMr 1o*fl 


□ 


□ 


□ 


61 tin. «ocUt »tcurUy bin- 
fUs. f*d«r«1 90vtn«itflt 
tchool or 9r«ntt 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Sute or privttt schoUr- 
thip or 9r«nt 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Cthtr-plmt spKify 



QENCNAL tVALUATION OF Y9Nt NCAOCNIC MOCNAM 
for OMTill OefTM For Your NUor FUld 

□ Nifkir utItHtd □ 

□ fimtrallV Mtltflod □ 

□ CtMTAlty dUutUftdd □ 

a NlghlydltutUfltd ^ □ 

INDICATE YOUR ACAOCMlC STANDINfi UPON OUUKfATION 

FOR ASSOCUTE m eACHELON*$ ORAOUATES 
U Houty A^. soiitTt (3.S - 4.0) 

□ Mostly l*s. %9m h*t (3.0 - 3.4) 

□ Noltly l*t. tOM C*s (2.S * 2.9) 

□ ftpstly C*t. tOi« l*« (2.0 * 2.4) 

fl* y^TER'S AMD DOCTORAL 6RA0UATES ^ 

□ 3.S0 • 3.74 

□ 3.2S>3.4« 

□ 3.00*3.24 

FOR LAM CRAOtf :ES 
U Mostly A's. ibi* 

□ Hostly I'S, tOM AM 

□ Mostly toi» C*i 

□ Hostly C*s. I0i» 
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TKK M£ my KASONS FM rUftSUINC COUCAnON. SOME Of UHICH Aftf LiSTtO 8tL0U. ON THt im, CHECK THt 
KLATtVE IMMOTAMtf Of CACH fURfOSC fOt THE OCGRCE TOU COHPltTED in Wi^lt. ON MliGRYV CMtU IHC 
Um Of ftOCfttSS OR GHOtfTH TOU ACHUtftO AS A AtSUlT Of tOUH COUtCE EmaiWCT*" 



hMtteiflBfe5£iMVrr Mali 
□ □ □ □ 
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□ 

□ 
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□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 



□ □ □ □ □ 



□ □ □ □ 



IwUlltctu*! ftrowtht Tour •bllity to 
mttnUni tni uso conctptt ttd prln- 
cIplM frw itvtrtl brM4 trnt tf 

iMIUlNf. 

$oc1t1 growth ! Tottr un^tAAdlng of □ □ 
otHtr pMpU Md tlMlr vttwi; your 
txfirlMCf in rtUtlng to otters. 

Atthttic tnd Ctfltyrtl ftrowtht Towr □ □ 
9mntm$ Vt4 tpprtcUtion or tht 
lltifttiirt. Aislci trti Mtf 
•f ymr vm cultvn m4 oxim%» 

CawMtloNil gro»t» t Tour undtrsttn^tiif □ □ 
Of t ptrttcultr fitii of tinow1ftf9t; 
ytur pr»p«rtt1o« for farthtr ttotlOA. 

VocttiOMl ond ^^fwXoyl firowtU t □ Q 
Tour priHivttoo for Mploy«mt;ifr t 
HitlctiUr vocttlMil or ^ftstlOMt 

Nrsowot inmth t Your dtvtlepwnt Of H □ 
•ttiumrwitttirboiitftrMd - - - 
><i< I m pl y tf llftt your im4tnurd\nq 
•f Miirttif u t f%nom /our tktMty 
U W rotllnlc «fid idAptiklt to milt 
Mt1«« Hout mr ow futvrt. 

ShcU\ Sfcin Srowth: Tour dtvtlOiimflt □ 
of • porticuitr skill In wslc, wt, 
tthittiet. fU. 



hrptrftf 

Mont Sgi Wp4»r*U HiaK Wry Mqk 

□ □ □ □ ■ □ 



□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ n □ 

□ □ □ 

a a a 
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11 fO« £ACM OF THE ACTfVtTtES GtVEK 8EL0I*. ITOICATE KMCTHCR YOU fAATICffATEO UHIU WOWlllft OH THC OCOKC 
YOU CAMEO IN 1973-74 ANt) CHECK THE LEVEL OR fREQUEHCY. 







low ^o**nXt fnnntn v*rj( fnWSl 


Contributor to trt oxhlbttloii or 41spUyt 


□ 


a 


□ 


□ 


□ 


rtrfomtd In auilc groups (ctwir. band, orchtstra, opor*) 


□ 


a 


□ 


□ 


□ 


IMcr of publications itaff (amwal. ntwspa^. Iltarary) 


□ 


a 


□ 


□ 


□ 


mabir of canpus rtllglous organltation 


□ 


a 


□ 


□ 


□ 


HMbtr of studant social organization (frattmtty. sorority) 
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a 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Mwbtr of itudant govtrnMnt. dom1tof7 council, ate. 
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IMtr of Inurcolloglata athlatic ttan 
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□ 


fartlclpattd In intraaural athletics 
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□ 


)Mtr of caapus ralattd sarvica or professional club 
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□ 


fartlclpattd in draiM. dtbaU. or tHtatar activity 
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It. SMCt OMNMTtON HAVE VOU rMttCIMTCD IN 
mm fOUmi COUCATIONM. ACTlVim CHCCK 
Ml TMT Am.Y. )F KMC. liMl %LM£ltS 
VlO qUCSTIW 17. 

□ itovf'HrtlelHtH in AOfi*crHU courm 
•fftrttf ky tmltftrslty/conM* ^ co^ 
■Mity nmyr^ W ^fttttoA or 

□ N«vt Ulctn CMTtH for credit but m 
mi flfMr«Uetf for tnother ^ot. 
«QTOquC>TI(M 17.'' « 

4. n Mavt wrblle^ in onotfirr dogret pro^rM. 
» TO QueSTlOd U. 

U. YOU MDlCATro YOU ICHE EMIOLLCO IN M01HCK 
KCKE MDGMN. IWlUTE LOCATION AND 

nn or iiistitutiqn. 

^ □ .ScMol froa Mutch I r^^Mtrd In 1973-74 

□ NkWc cfllcgt/iNilvtrtlty \n Tcfmttwt 
Q- frlMto cat1t9t/ufi1vtr»1ty in Ttnnttstt 

□ lMt1t«tl0(i ovt of tUtt 

U. IMlCATt tMT DCnCE YOU AltC SCEXtNG. IF 
YOUt mOfi m TMlSrOtOEE'IS WT THE SA« 
AS TtS HfUOIl YOU COMPUnp IN 7>74 DEGREE 
mm TNI NEU MUON IN STAa noviocD. 

□ A$locUtt 



□ Mstor's (ys« only If yw ch«*9t* 

BSjors) 

□ Sfocltlllt 
Q. QDCtoroU 

Q rrofMllsnol (Ui« -Kdlelne, ttc.) 



IS. INOtMTE HM KIL YOU fCCt YCUft MCVtOUS EDUCATION 

mrAAED'Voq roft yoM on cuwent occkee. 

□ CxcontAt pr*p«r«t1on 

□ Good prtHr«tl0A 

□ U\r prop«r«l1oA 

□ Mr prtHrttlOft. lodletu 1» **ot wiy yoy nwt 
poorly prtiMrtd. 

U. iNOtUTE YOUi ENNOlUf NT STATUS IN CUNiENT OEGRlt 
FNOCmtM. 

□ run-tti«<f»t hoHtnf 0 job (GO TO 7ft) 

□ r«n-t1«i-»ioWIii« full or port-tt«i Job (CO TO 17) 

□ rort-tlM-Hlot NoHtnf 0 Job (GO TO W) 

□ Port-tlnt-boldliig W M p^n-iim iob (GO TO 17) 
17. INDICATE CUNNCNT ENPLOnCNT status; 

□ Moliliif fMlMli* job (GO TO,M) 

□ Holdlnf port-ttat Job (GO IV ^) 

□"ttiiifloyidiOO TO »)^-'™^^ 

M. HOUlONGOlO ITTAlCE YOUTOriNOtOUNriNSTOOO 
AFTEA YOU KGAN lOORlNGT 

a Uu i1roo4y MTftlnff 111 It t*11t OMrellod 1ft school 

□ 0 - 2 wotte 

□ 3 - 4 »otht ^ 

□ |*<Miith» 
Q Ovor < aontln 
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II. MM U TOUN M lOCATt^t 

□ In MM eoMOMlty or ftntn} otH 

M fchool I triduotod froa In 1973-74 

□ In ToMtotsoe 

□ Out of tUU 

20. NOH DID YOU LEARN Of YOUR FIRST JOIT 

□ Not olro^y wrklof In It 

□ Cooforotlvo oducotlen proffM 
p Coll OH plocoMAt offico 

□ Frofottlonol plUMflt offico 

□ hiblle or privotc viployiiMt 09«fKy 
D MdMpopor odvortlMMfti 

□ Olroct conUct with oupleytr 

□ Faculty co«tKt or rtforrol 

Q CentKt throufh friMd or rtUtlvo 

□ Othor: plotio tPKlfy 

21. INOiaTt HOU VEIL YOU FEEL YOUR KUOR DEGREE 
FROGRMt FREF/WEO YOU FOR YOUR FIRST JOi. 

Q txcolltnt prtporotlOA 

□ Good proporotlon 

□ Foir proporotloft 

Q Poor proporttlOfi. Indicato In whit My yov 
Mrt poorly proportd. 



22. tNOICATE STAITTN6 MNUAL SMjUtV or FIRST FUa*TtNC JM. 

□ Ult tftoft $S.O0O ptr yoir 

□ |$.000 to 17.499 por yoor 
a 17.900 to $9,999 por your 
□^110.000 to $14,999 ptr yoor 

ItS.OeO to $19,999 ptr yoir 

□ $20,000 to $29,999 ptr yoar 
a $)0.000^or obovt 

23. If YOU ARE CHFtOYED OUTSIDE YOUR NAMU FICLO OF 
STUOT, INOICAH FNINCIFAL REASON. 

□ tm 1ft % ^1i1< (GO TO NEXT QUESTION) 

□ Ntvtr ploMtd tt Mort In thot flold 
a Covid not am 0 Jot In thit flold 

a OMidod I ild iMt liko MTk 111 tint fltld 

□ Otvtlopod 0 noif corttr Inurtit 

□ Too llttio opNrtimlty for odvMCOMnt 

□ Im trtdMtt of Artt ond Scltnctt flold thot It 
^ dlfflcylt to rtUM to o tptclfltd Jo^ 

24. m YOU WYE TO T«E SOK TYFE OF CERTIFYING. 
LICENSING. OR QUALirvlNG EXAMINATION AS A 
CONDITION FOR HOLOING YOM CURRENT JOiT 

□ »M 

□ ^ 
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mON m LIST «IV£N (M THI$ ^ACC, CtVC THE 
TW OlUT COK rOK YOUft OOt/OCCUTATlON. 

CO fiO TOigUKTIOH 2t 

H. IN QUCSTION 17 YOU IMOICAHO THAT YOU KX£ ENPlOYeO 
*^-TIIC. INOlCATe KUSON FOfI MOItXiMt rAXT^TlHE. 

□ AtttRtflii coUcft for furtlitr «tu^ 

□ UMlIt to m\4 tuXUiim MHt ItCMM of hotltii 
^ or iwrsoM) riMtoos 

□ 014 not 11004 or mnt foll-tfae work 

n Am! tint ossliMefit to • roU-tlao Jo«» 
•trtri^ socvrotf 

{;] Un^bl^ U riod fi4U*t(«o Jolt 

□ .Other: pitosc specify ^nd GO TO 2a 



V. IK QUCSTIOH 17 YQU INOICAnO THAT YOU WCnc UN* 
D9L0VE0. INDICATE REASON FOR UNEtnOYEO STATUS. 

□ UMllo to work bocoust of iMlth or 
^.porsoMl-rooMAS 

□ to not Rood or wMt fy1l«tU« iwrfc «t 
thU tim 

^ ~ OnSiMrtiy folMMtf. Uii of*. wr fyfloojiod 

□ AMltlOf OUlrMfIt to foU-tlM Job 

«lroo4)r tocurod 

□ SoirdilMg for full -tint M but oMblo 
to f fix. 000 it prtsr*^ 

□ OtJw: plotso tpoclfy. 
60 TO queSTtON » 



LIST Of JOt OCCUfATIOH COOES FOK QUESTIONS 3 Md 2$. 

01 AccoMntAftt 

02 Archlttct 

03 Coeputcr SpocllHtt 

04 En^inotr 
Oi Jud9t 
Oi L«wycr 

07 HittMP^tlclin/Stitlttlcloii 

05 L1br«HM 

09 llfo/rf^slci) ScltotlU 

10 HtytlclM or HooUh rrefottlOMl 

11 ilurM« OfctU1«i, ThtrtplU 

U Heoltii Technolotflst/TccnnlcUA 

13 iomiotts Uorlor 

1« SocU) Sclootfit 

IS SocMI Worker 

SIToodior: Conogt/VAlvorslty 

17 ToKlior: (ImnUffy/Socoiidery 

It Vocotlofidl I Cducotlon CouMoUr 

If Act^r;^ 

20 Ooilfnor. 

tl Editor or.tfportor 

22 motor or Sculptor 

23»te<1clM 

24 NkUc KtUtlons NrMO 
2S.Ni<io«tr>A*HiiUtroter " 
2t SolotMOrkor^ 1 / 

27 Clwrlu) ood KoUtod Morkor 

25 CroftfiiM/lltUtod Mrkor 
29 mcklno Oporttliro 

.30jrfM«port.E«1p9ti*t.0porttt»t^____ _ __ 

n NoiKf oni laboror.^ 

32 fofner/fwa Itao^pNir' 

33 Foni Ukoror. : 
3d Sorvico Norkor 1 

3S HooMHifo/HoMMkor. 

3d Um Cwforcunt/flro Cbotrtl 

37 milury Sorvlct 

SlOtiior 
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iMCSt lAsr r« QUESTIONS mrioe AN ommntTv rot vou to nimtSN s^cciFtc aw cONcm fEtoMcx 

THAT HIU HEU TO EVACUATE AKO INPNOVE THE COUEtt EOUCATIQNAl'EmiUENCE.rfTHEkE A« A NU«U 9f 
OINENSIOMS THAT AFFECT THE QUAHTt OF THE COlUU EmAIENCEH^IUnjANO ATTIT UgC pf rACUtn AND 
^HATF, AOEQUACT OF FACILITIES ANO EQUIFMENT. OffONTUNin FON HASONAl. CONTACT; OPfONTUNin FON 
SOCIAL CULTUkAL EmilENCES. FUXIIILIH AM CMAUENCE OF ACAOEHIC MOfiVHS. AHLlTT ANO 
ATTITUDES Of FEUOM STUOEHTS. AS YOU KFLECT nr TMCS5 ANO OTHEk FACTONS; T; " 7 j 

«. MT MS THE MOST FOSITIVS MO HMIMIULS EmkitNa FON YOU IH THE DEDAU nitf.Jl«Tl»lKnEO^ 



k. MKAT ONE SUMESTION WOaO YOU HAVE FON tirkOVIN6 THE QUALITY OF THE EDUCATIONAL EXFCNIENa FCN 
STUOEXTS ONtOUEO III THE OECNEF ^dOGRAM YOU JUST COimTEDt 



STATU dR TAFC COOES Cf CCmmP QMESnOMMflK 
AW FIACE IM WU. 

Yom ooonmtm m ms Siom is AfmciAm*- - 
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- BUSINESS REPLY KMl - - 

NO KmMCSTMl^NCCtSSMr ir MAIUO M THC UMTtO STAItS 
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TENNESSEE HIGHER EDUCATION COMMISSION 
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' . SURVEY RATIONALE 

factors justify the conduct of this survey and what benefits are 
^expected? Assessment of the effectiveness of the educational process is of- 
importance to many-people. Jfhe purposes of higher education are seen 
differently by different publics and the most important public in this re-' 
.9ird is the student. There are incentives in both- the professional and public 
arenas for knowledge about graduate satisfaction. 

Interest In t he Relationship between College Education and Employability 

During the 1960's higher education W£S prominently^-viewed as the quickest 
route to social mobility, to better jobs, and higher earnings. Such views, 
held by the American public, were not discouraged by members of the higher 
education coimiunity. At present, this perspective on the role of higher edu- 
cation is under close public scrutiny. 

After reviewing the higher education budget requests some members of the 
Tennessee Legislature indicated an interest in the employment record of 
graduates. Also, public interest in the relationship between college educa- 
tion and job market continues to be stimulated by articles in the public pi ass. 
For example, a 1975 issue of the Wall Street Journal had this front page ar- 
ticle: "Cold, Cruel, World— For the Class of '75, The Search for a Job May 
be Long and Hard."^ Such stories, prevalent in popular publications such as 
Time and Newsweek , are sufficient to raise questions in the minds of legis- 
lators and other public officials. 

The problem, by no means limited to the public press, receives front page 
■ffttention from professional publications also. The March 31, 1975, issue of 
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the Chronicle of Higher Education had an article entitled "Valuing an Educa- 

tion: Is the Old Yardstick Obsolete— Economic Advantages of Degree Seen 

2 ■ * 

F«dlng*i" A conversation between Caroline Bird, author of the new book. The 

Case Against Cullege . and Ernest Boyar, Chancellor of the State University of 

New York, was reported in Change magazine^ and entitled "Is College Necessary!'' 

together |irl and Boyer explored the changing reasons for attending college, _ 

the need -for diversity of options both w1 thin &n'd amojig iristltutfonS; and the 

„.it;rength. of the American public commitment to^ education., . 

In a 1974 AAHE monograph,. The Benefits Crisis in Higher Education, author 

Oscar T. Lenning clearly isolated the problem facing higher education as 

* 

follows: ^ 

New students as well as parents and the general public now are - z 
questioning the benefit bf a college education as a result of 
V these job placement problems. Factors such as the camgus tunr^st 
of the late sixties also contributed to* this^ growing ^tck; of con- 
fidence in the benefits of higher educattbn. Publiic^ 
accountability continues to mount, and colleges are^bfing;/asked 
to explain some of the educational goals-in their ^catalogs that 
I * they may not have carefully evaluated; Unfortunately, "co.l:le|e 
■^i'f officials have often been quite unprepared to provide effective 
documentation in response to such demands.^"* 

Ue have been unable to provide hard data for Tennessee on a statewide . 
basis— concerning what our graduates are doing and where, how many are em- 
ployed, and how many are going on to school. There have been isolated efforts 

within the state, a good exarfijJIe of which is a survey of doctoral graduates 
5 

conducted by UTK. Units within institutions have often conducted such surveys 
as a part of accreditation efforts. But few institutions had data readily 
available on all or a^representative sampling of their graduates, and there 
certainly has been no data available for answering state-level questions. - 



We have developed both institutional and state-level information systems 
that provide data on aptitudes, on enrollments, and on the numbers of graduates. 
But we have not had adequate institutional or state-level information on post- 
graduate activity of our graduates. How can we assess the effectiveness of the 
educational process without this feedback as one element? The answer is that 
we cannot. One important purpose of this survey has been to set in motion the 
development of information acquisition and analysis procedures to serve this 
need. 



The Role of Higher Education 

Today voices within the profession call out for a broader perspective on 
the role of higher education, one of the most eloquent being that of 
Howard Bowen. In a recent paper Bowen outlines some of the problems asso- 
ciated with the "manpower" approach to higher education. Among the economic 
fallacies cited by Bowen are these: 

(1) First, the idea that the economy will require a more or less 
fixed inventory of occupational skills at each state of its 
evolution is false. 

(2) A second economic fallacy is the assumption that valid pre- 
dictions about the character of the economy and its skill 
requirements can be made for perio^^ long enough to be 
pertinent to educational planning. 

(3) A third false assumption is that unemployment is widespread 
among educated people. ^ 

And among the moral issues associated with the problem are these three 
cited by Bowen: 

(1) First, the freedom of each person to choose his area of study 
and his vocation, allowing for personal talents, interests, 
and market opportunities, and to develop his own capacity to 
the full, is surely one of the most sacred of all freedoms. 

(2) A second morally questionable assumption is that the main 
purpose of education is to prepare people for quite specific 
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jobs, and that it is somehow wrong or wasteful to provide an 
education that will not be used directly in a vocation. 

(3) Finally, there is confusion as to ends and means. Education 
is not designed to prepare people to do whatever work flows 
from the blind and predestined imperatives of technology; 
rather it is intended to produce people of vision and sensi- 
tivity, who will be motivated to direct technology into 
hiAianly constructive channels.' 

These are seasoned and sensible arguments for both professional and public 

consideration; however, they must be considered within a balanced context. 

Manpower studies are essential to providing career counselir^g. to students. A 

moral issue is raised by promoting enrollments in fields where few jobs are 

likely available in the future. The concern is clearly engaged in a recent 

article on the "Ethical Crisis in Higher Education" appearing in the June, 1974 

o 

Change magazine." 

We are Ill-equipped to answer questions about the purpose and contribution 
of higher education. We can respond to some of these questions from a philoso- 
phical perspective, but our responses will have more force if they are sup- 
ported by systematic data. 

Research/Methodological Foundations for Survey 

V. Most professionals in the field are familiar with the current emphasis on^ 
the "output" of higher education in contrast with past emphasis on input and 
process, for measuring effectiveness and quality. Such measures as student- 
faculty ratio, percentage of faculty with the doctorate, and E & G expenditure 
per RE student may be valid' indicators of the "quality of educational environ- 
ment." But they do not provide much direct knowledge about the development of 
students— intellectual, social, personal, and aesthetic development. 
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Certain efforts aimed at studying the outputs of higher education must be 

noted. Most prominent among these is the provocative and cohtroversial work 

of ^the. National Center for Higher Education Management Systems (NCHEMS) of 

llCHE, Among the NCHEMS publications dealing with the outcomes are these: 

i (1) The Outputs of Higher Education: Their Identification, Measure- 
ment, and Evaluation^ 

(2) An Introduction to the Identification and Uses of Higher Education 
Outcome InformationlO 

(3) the Higher Education Program Assessment Prof iVes^^ - ,^ - . 

(4) The Higher Education Outcome Measures Identification Study 

13 

(5) Outcome Measures and Procedures Manual : Volume I 

A review of these publications reveals an intent' to use student survQTS 
as a means of obtaining selected outcome data; in fact, NCHEMS Is already 
field testing an instrument, "Student Outcomes Questionnaire for Program 
Completers." 

One of the key questions associated with the use of student feedback is 
the extent to which the pattern of responses might vary as a function of 
selected biographical, academic, and socio-economic variables. For example, 
might student satisfaction with the college experience vary with the student's 
academic performance, field of study, age, or educational/employment success - 
following graduation? If student feedback is used as an outcome indicator, it 
will be important to know about such relationships. This survey explored these 
questions and contributed to the knowledge base now developing on higher edu- 
cation outcome measures in showing that student satisfaction does not change 
substantially with a range of variables. 

The second research thrust upon which follow-up studies may be based is 
the longitudinal research program sponsored by the American Council on 
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Education-.:- Since the late 60' s, the ACE has published eac:K year a profile 

of personal and attltudlnal data on entering freshmen. One of the more re- 

centvfoTlow-ups of entering freshmen details some of the attltudlnal changes 

that occur Tn these students over time: 

Four years after college entry, only 37 percent of ^'irmer fresh- 
men who entered the nation's junior colleges, senior colleges, and 
universities in 1967 had not obtained at least an associate degree. 
OniB-^half of the women (51 percent) and two-fifths. of the men (41 
percent) had obtained a bachelor's degree. 

Degree aspirations tended to increase among-the-former-ifreshmen,. . 
and particularly among women, over the four ^ears sincfe-coinege 
entry. In 1967, 43 percent of all freshmenjispireu tc aima^ s 
degree, a Ph.D., or an Ed.D.; in 1971, alroo&t one-NTf; 
cent) of the same group aspired to this advanced degree* ^e^^^^ 

Less than one In ten students consider theneelves as having 
dropped out of college "permanently"; more than one-fourth, how- 
ever, claimed that they had dropped out "temporarily" during 
the four-year period. 

About two-fifths of those who initially entered a junior college, 
and one-fifth of those who entered a senior college or university, 
had transferred to another institution at some point during the 
four years after their entry to college. 

More than two-fifths of the students had overall .grade point 
averages of "B" or better during -their college career,; only about 
one in twenty had an average of "C-" or less. Students enrolling 
In junior colleges tended to have lower grade point averages than 
their counterparts in senior college, and women consistently re- 
ported higher grade point averages than men at each type of insti- 
tution. 

Most students (two-thirds) receive financial support from.their 
parents for their undergraduate education, but more than half 
(56 percent) also helped support themselves through employment. 
Only one in ten had a Federal scholarship, fellowship, or grant; 
and less than one In five gained partial financial support through 
a Federal loan. 

During the undergraduate years, the choices of .field or major 
study for the cohort shifted away from the professions, physical 
sciences, and engineering. The social sciences and education 
became more popular major fields of study between the freshman 
year in 1967 and four years later. 
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Over the undergraduate years, students appear to become less in- 
clined to strive for status and to seek financial success in later 
life^ Instead, they increase their aspirations to succeed in 
. artistic endeavors, and they become more inclined to want to be 
helpful to others. 

% 

' CplTege freshmen generally become more liberal over the following 
four years with respect to both campus issues and wider social 
Issues. In 1971, a majority of the fonner freshmen also believed 

• that student evaluations should be used in administrative decisions 
regarding faculty (81 percent), and that undergraduate educat.ioh 
would be improved ifi course work were made more relevant to con- 
temporary living (72 percent) and if mora attention were paid to 
the emotional growth of students (51 percent).!? _ ^ „ 

The next to last of these findings would support Bowen's observation that 

the purposes of college are not just economic and financial biit altruistic 

and personal as well.. This is not to depreciate the economid reasons for 

attending college, but to point out that there are diverse reasons for aftend- 



Some of the questions in the Tennessee survey allow an examination of 
educational purpose as perceived by recent graduates. It is possible to 
explore perceptions of purpose as they relate to selected sturfent characteris- 
tics such as aye, field of study, post-graduate success, academic performance, 
and extracurricular involvements, 

A third research framework against which this survey may be viewed is 
prcvided.by the activities of the American College Testing Program (ACT).^^ 
Representat 'e of that effort are the following monographs: 

(1) The Educational Goals of College Bound Youth^^ 

(2) Varieties of Accomplishment After College; Perspectives on the 
Meaning of Academic Talentl^ 

(3) The Flow of High School Students to Schools, Colleges, and Jobs 

2C 

(4) A Description of Graduates of Two-Year Colleges'- 
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The first of these studies again suppo.ts +he proposition that educa- 
tional goals of students vary according to a number of academic and personal 
characteristics. Here Is a summary of what some of these relationships ars: 

Students who chose the goal of developing a philosophy had the _ 
highest ACT scores on three of the four tests and the highest 
composite. They had the third highest grades In all areas. Stu- 
dents who chose the goal of developing their personality had the 
second highest mean ACT scores In three of the four areas and had 
the highest grades In every area except social studies. Students 
■ who wished "to make a desirable marriage" had the lowest composite 
ACT score. Students who chose the goal of earning a higher Income 
had the lowest mean scores on the ACT English test and the lowest 
grades In every area. Students who chose the goal 'of becqnilng a 
(> Jltured person had, the lowest mean scores on the ACT miathematlcs 
and natural science' tests; their grades we*'e above average. 

The differences among the gvoups tended to be small, but there 
were some differences worth comment. The students Who chose the 
goal of developing their mind had at least one achievement, in 
lieadership more often than .others. Student s w h^ilfere interest'Hi 
In marriage showed relatively little achievement in^scieivce, art, 
writing, and dramatic art. Students who chose the goa» of becom- 
ing a cultured person showed more frequent achievement in leader- 
ship, music, and dramatic art. Students who chose the goal j>f 
developing their personality seldom reached high levels of achieve- 
ment in science, art, leadership, and music. Students; who chose 
the goal of developing a philosophy had slightly more frequent 
achievement in writing and dramatic art. 21 

The second study cited revels an interesting and provoking relationshfp 
between grades and post college activity. An abstract describing that rela- 
tionship is as follows: 

Recent 'Studies show high school nonacademic accomplishments to be 
Independent of academic talent, and to be related to similar kinds 
of college nonacademic accomplishments. College grades, however, 
have not been shown to be related to lator-life accomplishments. 
The research reported here focuses on the accompl ishments of young 
adults two years after college, and relates college admission data 
to these accomplishments. The adult accomplishments were found to 
be uncorrelated with academic talent, including test scores, high 
school grades, and college grades. However, adult accomplishments 
were related to comparable high school nonacademic accomplishments. 
This suggests that there are many kinds of talents related to later 
success which miylii be identified and nurtured by educational in- 
stitutions. As we evaluate college outcomes in terms of postcollege 
student behaviovs, we may have to reappraise the central role pre- 
. viously assigned academic talent. 
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The Tennessee survey permits some assessment of the relationship between 
the nonacademic Involvements of the student with employment and educational 
success. 

In Identifying research foundat^'ons for a survey of graduates, we should . 
not fall to mention two other Important efforts, one by the Carnegie Commis- 
sion and one by Educational Testing Service. The perspectives of the two 
efforts are of special Interest because they were conducted on two alumni 
groups whose graduation dates differed by a decade. 

In 1968 the Carnegie Coimlsslon asked the National Opinion Research Cen- 
ter In Chicago to conduct a follow-up survey of 1961 graduates;23 jhe sample 
for the 1968 study was a osample of 6,005 from an original sample of 40,000 
drawn In 1961. Authors Joe R. Spaeth and Andrew M. Greeley set the stage for 
the study by observing that these graduates entered college during the apathy 
of the Elsenhower years. This, as we shall see. Is In dramatic contrast to 
the environment for graduates of the ETS study. 

Findings of Interest Include variation In the perception of goals as a 
function of certain personal and academic variab'es. For example, graduates 
of less prestigious institutions tended to rzte goals of personality develop- 
ment and career tialning higher than did graduates of higher prestlgt institu- 
tions. Social science and humanities graduates are mere likely to be 
enthusiastic about the intellectual goals of higher education than graduates 
of other fields. 

The utility of student feedback as an outcome measure became more evident 
in various ways. For example; graduates were positive about the institutions 
from which they graduated, but their enthusiasm tended to diminish over time. 
That is, their feeling was less positive in 1968 than in previous surveys con- 
ducted on the same sample. 




Finally, the report suggests that those goals claimed In our college 
catalogs are generally more ambitious than our graduates think the colleges 
are capible of accomplishing. The Inference Is that, perhaps, we ought to 
be more parsimonious In what we claim to offer In the college experience. 

Graduates of 1971 were surveyed In a project at the Educational Testing 
Service. The uniqueness In the environment of this class, a decade later 
^han the group studied by Spaeth and Greeley, is nicely put by authc^ 
Leonard Baird: 

The year before the> entered high school there were massive civil 
rights demonstrations and John F. Kennedy was kill edv While thQr' 
were in high school, the United States movedjn full scaleiwar in 
Vietnam, and there were riots in Watts, Newark! and other cities 
across the country. As college freshmen they were stunned by^xhe 
s' X)t1ngs of Martin Lu':her King and Robert Kennedy, and- saw their 
follow students at Columbia and San Francisco .try„ito:jafiteap?e^ _ _ ^ 
^their colleges. As sophomores elated by the first men on the moon, 
they may have been frustrated by the lack of results of tht first 
Vietnam moritorium day and nauseated by the civil war in Blafra. 
As Juniors they spent a spring of Cambodian Invasion, national 
. guard shootings at Kent State, and police shootings at Jackson 
State. And as seniors... these students saw the image of American 
purity tarnished by Wy Lai and saw another -American invasion, this, 
^m^. into Laos, and may have participated in protests against It.^"* 

The first part of this Investigation was a survey of 21,000 seniors from 

a representati'-e^ampling of institutions. Those surveyed completed the first 

questiop';aire on personal characteristics and plans in the spring of 1971. 

One year later, in the spring of 1972, a subsample of this original population 

was again surveyed to develop a report on activities and -views oqe year after 

college, with special emphasis on the responses of those who had gone on to 

graduate school. A favorable evaluation of graduation Tnd professional school 

perfomance concludes the second of these reports but those students going on 

for advanced study singled out certain areas for criticism. These included 

admlsslons'-riteria and processes, orientation of new graduate students, and 

the relationship of program activities to the practical realities of the 
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world in which the students expected to work. 

Of methodological interest in the ETS investigation was the opportunity 
for students to include open-ended responses. Good use is made of these in 
the analysis. Student comnents such as the following: "Entrance requirements 
should be stricter and more people should be flushed out," and "I consider 
this school an Intellectual cesspool" clearly convey more feeling than a 
checked response and percentage distribution. 

Opportunity for content analysis of such open-ended responses was a part 
of this Tennesi :€ survey. The two open-ended questions are designed to pro- 
vide both positive and critical feedback. 

In closing this overview, we f.:Ay ask what the experience of other states 
has been. We have already pointed out that institutions have made use of grad- 
uate surveys, though relatively few of them do so on a recurring basis so that 
data from tlie surveys are applied in Institutional decision making. At least 
one exception to that is the work now being done at the University of Illinois, 

where graduate follow-up data are made available to a variety of internal 

26 

users, for academic evaluation and for other planning activities. 

At the state level an Informal cor5:act indicates few, if any, states have 
yet conducted a comprehensive survey of its graduates on either a one-time or 
recurring basis. A i.iore formal Inquiry now in progress will verify this 
finding. There have been, however, state level surveys in selected sectors. 
For example, the Maryland State Board for Community Colleges has recently 
,.->mpleted a survey of those students who entered the state's community colle- 
9u= In 1970.27 The Division of Community Colleges of the Florida Department 
of Education has set in motion a system for conducting follow-up of its 
community college graduate }^ And the Board of Regents for the State of 
Kansas has conducted two follow-up surveys for six senior institutions of 
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that state. 

It Is clear, however, that no state presently has a data system at its 
conroand that will provide comprehensive, systematic, and timely data on grad- 
uates. It is equally clear that availability of graduate follow-up data at 
both the institutional and state level may be expected to grow more essential. 

One manifestation of this need is indicated in a 1975 monograph by 

Fred Harclerosd, former President of the ACT Program and now Director of the 

Center for Higher Education at the University of Arizona, and Frank Dickey, 

30 

Chancellor of the University of North Carolina at Charlotte. Entitled 
Education, Auditing, and Voluntary Institutional Accrediting, the publication 
of experienced voices in higher education suggest an "audit" of the function- 
ing of educational programs very much like the current auditing of accounting 
and financial operations. Such evaluation of educational functions, they 
counsel, will be an important step in restoring the confidence of the public 

in higher education. 

Cited in that same monograph is' a paper by Claude E. Puffer entitled 
Study of Regional Accreditation of Institutions of Higher Education. Among 
the questions suggested for future institutional accrediting is this one: 

What do your analytical studies show concerning the effectiveness 
of your educational programs? What direct evidence do you have 
of institutional contributions to or responsibility for improve- 
ments in your students? What tests or other mea|unng devices are 
used and how effective and appropriate are they? 

This is a question that can be posed at the state level, the governing board 

level, the institutional level, and the program level. It certainly seems 

improbable that feedback from students will not be one of those analytical 

elements needed to assess effectiveness at any of those levels. 
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SURVEY PROCEDURES AND METHODOLOGY 

Planning for the survey began early in 1975. Representatives from the ' 
American College Testing Program and the National Center for Higher Education 
Management Systems were involved in the development of the survey instrument 
pilot tested first on three campuses by three doctoral students in early 
spring and then subsequently revised. The final version of the survey instru- 
nient Is shown in Appendix A. , 

The chief executive officer of each institution designated an institu- 
tional representative to assist in the survey. These jersons met in Nashville 
in May to receive instructions about each institution's responsibilities. 

The survey sample was drawn from the THEC master file on 1973-74 gradu- 
ates. All associate and doctorate degree holders were Included in the survey 
with the exception of medical school graduates. One-third of bachelor and 
master graduates were selected for the survey by using a stratified random , 
sample to insure proper representation by major field of study. Appendix D 
shows the total number of 1973-74 graduates by degree level, field of study, 
and Institution and the corresponding number included in the survey. Gradu- 
ates were aggregated by broad field of study rather than by departments or 
majors to insure a sufficient sample size. 

Institutions were provided a list of graduates identified by social secu- 
rity number and were asked to provide the last permanent mailing address. 
Questionnaires were sent to students from the Cotimission. the first mailing 
—being in J u T yri9757^Ma1l1ng labels bore a "Postmaster Please Forward" mes- 
.isage in an attempt to reach a mobile population. A second mailing to non- 
respondents followed in the last week of August, 1975 containing another 
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questionnaire and a separate letter encouraging response. 

An Intensive effort to Identify more current addresses began after the 
se^Qd .mailing because several hundred questionnaires were returned as unde- 
llverable. Each Institution furnished recent address changes after receiving 
a listing of non-respondents but even this effort got limited response. 
A postcard mailing in October, 1975 identified additional graduates willing 
to participate and responses to this follow-up completed the data collection. 

Usable responses were received from 4,154 graduates or better than 53% 
of the sample. Of the 7,800 graduates selected for the survey, about 800 
never received questionnaires because of a lack of a current address. Remov- 
ing thiese graduates from statistical consideration would boost the response 
rate to better than 59%. An analysis of responses shows balanced distribution 
across degree levels. Institutions, and major fields. Considering the highly 
mobile population surveyed and the time elapsed between graduation and the 
survey, the response rate was most satisfactory. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF GRADUATES, OF THOSE SENT SURVEYS, AND OF RESPONDENTS 
NUMBERS OF GRADUATES BY DEGREE LEVEL 



Systeis/Instltutlons 



State-Board of Regents 



AtfstlftH'cay 
EuttTennessee 
Hei^hlsiState 
Middle^crin. State 
Term*- State 
JenK Tech, 
Cliittanooga^ 
Cleveland 
Ck>1uinbla 
Dycirsbyrg 
Jackson 
Motlow 
Roane 
:Shclby. 
Volunteer 
Milters 

SBR Totals 



tifiiverslt Y of Tennessee 

Krioxvllle 
Chattanooga 
CHS 

Martin • 
Nashville 

U.T. Totals 

i Grand Totals 

5 



Associate 



Bachelor 



Has -.er 



?D6ctorafi 





Survey 






Survey 


Grad. 


Sent 


Respond. 


Grad. 


Sent 


24 


24 






203 


105 


1 AC 

105 


5/ 


1 AAQ 
1 »4hO 


489 


85 


86 


39 


1 or? 
1 ,90/ 


662 


34 


34 


18 


1,535 


519 


35 


35^ 


11 


619 


211 


0 


0 


0 


944 


320 


110 


110 


50 


0 


0- 




225 


113 


0 


0 


206 


206 


94 


0 


0 


106 


106 


51 


0 


0 


144 


144 


81 


0 


0 


149 


149 


85 


0 


0 


71 


71 


53 


0 


0 


25 


25' 


8 


0 


0 


129 


129 


72 


0 


0 


148 


148 


82 


0 


0 


1,597 


1,597 


826 


7,107 


2,404 


i 

0 


0 


0 


3,639 


1,219 


0 


0 


0 


626 


215 


33 


33 


21 


221 


74 


52 


52 


31 


654 


223 


95 


95 


36 


137 


48 


180 


180 


88 


5,277 


1,779 


1J77 


1,777 


914 


12,384 


4,183 



Survey 
Grad, Sent Respond. 



Grad* 



^Survey 
^ent: Respond! 



— 



107 
279 
299 
290 

54 
159 

.0. 

0 

0- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



100 
315 
933 

528i 

139 

217 
.0_ 
0 
0- 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



35 

109' 
316 
180 
SO 
74 
. .0. 
0 

-0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



22 
69. 
157 
98 
19 
38 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



1,198 


2,232 


764 


403 


258 


258 


670 


1,222 


414 


225 


538 


538 


120 


115 


39 


19 


0 


0 


44 


14 


5 . 


2 


0 


0 


128 


117 


40 


?8 


0 


0 


32. 


25 


9 


6 


• 0 


0 


994 


1,493 


507 


280 


538 


538 


2,192 


3,725 


1,271 


683 


796 


796 




■;0fi 
243 

350^ 



ft 
\ 



;ERIC 



S3 
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!NSTITUTIONAL REPRESENTAuVES 



Austin 'Peaiy State University 
Or; William Ellis 

East Tennessee State University 
Dfi Jerry Rust 

HeinpMs'^tate University 
ivid Vaught 

Middle Tennessee State Unlversll * 
- Frank Yates 

Tenftessee State University 
iPK Rex Butler 

Tennessee Technoluglcal University 
Dr. Hoyle Lawson 

Chattanooga State Comnunlty College 
Mr. Hank Cooler 

Cleveland State Community College 
Or. Ray Coleman 

Columbia State Community College 
Or. Richard Cooper 

^/ersburg State Community College 
Mr. Roy Jones 

Jackson State Community College 
'Mr; Durward Denley 

Motlow State Community College 
Dr. Bryan Burgees 

Roane State Community College 
Dr. Fred Martin 

Shelby State Community College 
Mr. Wylie Lynch 

Volunteer State Community College 
Mr. Wade Powers 

Walters State Community Col legs 
Mr. Bill Hodgas 



University of Tennessee at Chattanooga 
Dr. John True 

University of Tennessee Center for the 
Health Sciences - Dr. Sam Bozeman 

University of Tennessee at Knoxville 
Dr. Howard Aldman 

University of Tennessee at Martin 
Mrs. Martha Williams 

University of Tennessee at Nashville 
Dr. Willard Smith 



INSTITUTIONAL RLPRESENTATIVES 




JUistIn Peay State University 
JOT, Mill 1am Ellis 



Un1vers1tY;df Tennessee at Chattanooga 
Dr. Jori^jFrue 



iEtst Tennessee State University 
Dr^ Oerry Rust 



University of Tennessee Center for the 
Health Sciences - Dr. Sam Bozeman 



illf^vMs State University 
JJr, David Vaught 



University of Tiinnessee at Krioxvllle 
Dr. Howard Aldman 



-riddle Tennessfea State University 
- IDr, Frank Yates 



University of Tennessee at Martin 
Mrs. Martha Williams 



Wennessee State University 



Or. Rex Butler 



University of Tennessee at Nashville 
Dr. Wlllard Smith 



^Tennessee Technological University 
.Dr.^ Hoyle Lawson 

.^Chattanooga State Community College 
Wr. Hank Cooper 

"Cleveland State Community College 
Dr. Ray Coleman 

;Columb-:a State Community College 
4)r. Richard Cooper 

Dlyersburg State Community College 
Mr. Roy Jones 

Jackson State Community College 
Mr. Durward Denley 

Motlow State Community College 
Dr. Bryan Burgess 



Jloane State Community College 
■Dr, Fred Martin 

-Shelby State Community College 
Mr. Wylle Lynch 

Volunteer State Community College 
Mr. Wade Powers 

-Walters State Community College 
Mr. Bill Hodges 
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